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New Granada " the United States guarantee positively
and efficaciously...the perfect neutrality of the before-
mentioned isthmus." By the treaty with Great Britain
the two powers "agree to extend their protection by
treaty stipulations " to any future canal or railway across
the isthmus. In the first, the neutrality of a whole
territory is guaranteed by the United States alone. In
the second, the protection of a particular route or routes
through that territory is contemplated as the joint work
of Great Britain and the United States. The two things
are perfectly consistent with one another. As Earl
Granville says in his reply to Mr Frelinghuysen, " there
is nothing in the terms of the treaty of 1846 which
confers on the United States any exclusive right of
protection, or which is inconsistent with the joint pro-
tection of Great Britain and the United States1." The
notion of an exclusive right is opposed to the facts of the
case, and the words of the documents. Moreover it is a
doctrine which, as we have seen, never entered into the
minds of the American statesmen who fought the great
controversy with England as to the meaning of the
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Again and again they repudi-
ated the idea of vesting exclusive control in any single
power. What they wanted, and what they contended
the treaty provided for, was "the neutrality of the
interoceanic routes, and their freedom from the superior
and controlling influence of any one Government2."
These are the words of General Cass written in 1858.
They certainly cannot be reconciled with recent claims.
We have now gone through the arguments from
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